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would be notice to the states of Europe that no acquisition
of territory on this continent would be permitted. In his
second inaugural address General Grant referred to the sub-
ject in these words: "In the first year of the past adminis-
tration the proposition came up for the admission of Santo
Domingo as a Territory of the Union. ... I believe now,
as I did then, that it was for the best interests of this coun-
try, for the people of Santo Domingo, and all concerned, that
the proposition should be received favorably. It was, how-
ever, rejected constitutionally, and therefore the subject was
never brought up again by me." General Grant considered
the failure of the treaty as a national misfortune, but he never
criticised the action of its opponents.

General Grant's firmness was shown in his veto of the
Senate currency bill of 1874. It is known that unusual effort
was made to convince him that the measure was wise in a
financial view, and highly expedient upon political grounds.
The President wrote a message in explanation of his act of
approval, but upon its completion he was so much dissatisfied
with his own argument that he resolved to veto the bill.
Hence the veto message of April 22, 1874.

In foreign policy, the principal measure of General Grant's
administration was the treaty with Great Britain of May,
1871. The specific and leading purpose of the negotiations
was the adjustment of the claim made by the United States
that Great Britain was liable in damages for the destruction
of American vessels, and the consequent loss of commercial
power and prestige, by the depredations of Confederate
cruisers that were fitted out or had obtained supplies in British
ports. Neither the treaty of peace of 1783, nor the subse-
quent treaties with Great Britain, made a full and final settle-
ment of the fishery question or of our northern boundary-
line at its junction with the Pacific Ocean. These outlying
questions were considered in the negotiations, and they were